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ABSTRACT 

A survey Mas undertaken of 53 school leaders and 16 
administrators cf Special Education as to the functions of a school 
psychologist to determiDe what type of psychological services should 
be given priority* The scale contained 46 clearly and legitimately 
defined functions i^hich school psychologists might perform within a 
school district. Evidence from the study indicated that it is 
possible to devise an instrument' which can have high reliability 
value ¥hen used to match school psychological resources and 
priorities of functions for the psychologists and the consumer 
(school) * The study suggests implications for trainers of school 
psychclogists and employers of school psychologists 
(consumer/school) • (Author) 
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Historically, schbol psychological services Jmve been limited 
Miiiiy to the identification periodic fe-evaluation o£ children 
for special ^ucation prog^sms aj^d early entrmce test tog* A brief 
look at the histoiy the deveiopnint of school psycholQgy indicates 
that the traditional procedures for assisting cMldren have bean directed 
toward individual study and placCTent- It has beccsna abundantly clear 
that the traditional procedures are neittsr meatmg the needs of all 
children with leantmg ai^d behavioral problens nor assisting the sdiools 
w the overall task of meeting the eiacational neads of duldren. 

peiUrient question frequently P^sed is 'llfliat are the roles ajid 
&nctions of the school psychoiQgist?". Accordii^ to Bardon and Bennett^ 
(1957) the diffiGul"ty tMt the question presets, in this fonn^ is tJiat it 
is^ essOTtially i^aBSWerablet Pirst there is tiie problana of semantics or 
teramiology and secoi^ ther^ ^re varirf levels of traijiing represented 
imder the nibric o£ School Psychology - As a consequence there are 
several descriptive Job titl^^ xepresentirig dlfferOTit levels of 
coi^atencei fimc tinning md e^ectation. 

Kew roles for school psychologist have been frecpantly maggested 
in recent years. It has becoine increasingly evident that if school 
psychological services are to offer solutions to the broad problens of 
educationi re^evaluS'tion of the services is necessary and bold atter^ts 
for major tovolvement in the total educational enviro™ent are required. 
Consequently, the school psychologist has been seen as a change agent ^ 
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development specialist, curriculun consultantjj teacher trainer and 
v^ationai specialist as well as the traditional diagnostician ^ the 
therapeutic agent, (Bennett, 1970; Boehn and Weinberg, 1970; Catterall, 
1970; Giljnore and diandyj Hohenshil^ 1974; Itymm and Hyers, 1973; and 
Thomas, 1972), Such conten^orary roles tend to be preventive in nature 
rathar than diagnc; ' ic or remedial. - ' 

Hie school psychologist is that psychalogist who has chosen to work 
the school, a most difficult and luporta^t setting, IMtil fairly recently 
it has not been possible to expand very much on the relatively narrow 
conception of school psychological services. Mthough many state departtients 
of education inandated the use of psychologists, the nmiaer of psychologists 
enployed by schools still appears too small to handle the majority of 
school -learning problCTS. 

If school psycholo^ is to make an affective and meaningful contri- 
bution to the total school system and If psychological resources are limited^ 
decisions must be made regarding the allocation of these limited resources 
in order to maxjjnize their effectiveness, IMs is of in^ortance because duties 
the school psychologist of the fumre cmnot adequately be described or 
predicted (Bardon and Bemett^ 1974), He will be doing different things m 
different schools becai^e of the school's perception of his role and training. 
This is true due to the d)'Tiamics of pi^ll-piqDil, pupil -teacher, teachers- 
teacher, aM teacher-administrators interactions* 

A constant goal on the part of the school district personnel had been 
to evaluate their psychological services. The goal Ims been to communicate 
with the regional school staff, particularly school administrators and 
teachers^ to conipare impressions of needs and plans for the fu^re. It is 
recognised that the ne^s of different districts will vary as ivell as their 
readiness to accept broader fimctions. ITiis study attempts to detemine 
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school psychological services fijLnctions by utilizing consuner consensus 
in assi^ing priorities to the allocation of school psychologist resources. 
The survey could also serve the pu^ose of helping school district personnel 
in maximum utilization of their psychological resources v^liich in most cases 
are Imited, 

^ETH0DOLOGY 

line survey inclined a random sanple of 53 teachers from all grades, 
K-12^ as well as 16 adumilstrators Csi^erintendents^, supewlsors^ and 
principals) frOT five school districts. School psychologists were not 
iiiciuded in the study because of time (inadequate sa^le) . The scale 
contauied 46 clearly defined and legitiumte fLmctions \Aiich school psycho- 
logists might perfom within school districts. Hie scale was organlz©3 
on a three point system ranging frcm very important activities, to ij^ortant 
activities, to not iir^ortmt activities of school psychologists. The items 
were obtained from the literature, interviews with school psychologists, 
principals and superintendents and from the author *s experience, 

Tlie instrument was adndnistered to each of the subjects at a time 
convenient to than. Their responses were tiien coded onto Opscan codijig 
sheets which were in tam translated into ke>punched cards, TTie computer 
prograjn. Statistical Packages for the Social Sciences C1970j, as well as 
the Appalachian State IMiversity Attittide Test Scorljig Progran (1974) 
was utilized to analyze the data, 

REmTS 

An odd-even split halves correlation coefficient with a correction 
for attentuatlon \ms used to assess the reliability of the instrwnent for 
each group. The coefficients were found to be ,9170 for the teachers and 
*926S for the administrators. 



The iten^ were ranked in order of iJi^rtance by frequency of 



response for each of the groups. Tied ranlts resulted in many cases- 



Kendall's tau with a correction for ties ivas usrf to obtain a measure 
of correlation between the ra^Jdngs of the teachers Bnd administrators* 
This \ms found to be .7723 which witii an N of 46 is significant at the 
^001 level. As a check Speaiman^s rho was computed utilizing the s^e 
data. Tha correlation coefficient was .9125 which again vms significant 
at the .001 level. 

Table II contains the 10 most inporttot fimctions which super inten- 
dents and si^ervisors perceived sdicol psychologists as perf oiming , 



By analyzing the 10 major fmctlons^ it appears that administrators tend 
to perceive the school psychologist as a manber of the administrative 
staff with CT^hasis on child study services and staff development activities 
in ttat order* The present flndMig seens to indicate that adninistrators 
tend to place great enphasis on the school psychologist's, role as a 
program developer and quality control engineer for their Special Education 
Program', 

The top 10 fimctions of the school psychologist according to teachers 
are presented in Table III. Analysis of the data contained in Table IJI 



Insert Table I ^out Here 



Insert Table II About Here 



Insert Table Til Miout Here 
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seems to indicate that major functions which teachers' perceive school 
psychologists as performijig are strongly related to direct services to 
tiie child and the teacher (child study) . It was especially interesting to 
note that the teacher tended to emphasize functions which were directly 
related to the child's success in school Ceducational prograimiing - 
intervention) , 

Btamination o£ the data in Table II and III indicates a rather high 
agreanent betwem administration and teachers as to specific flInctiQns of 
tJie school psychologist. Some difference of opinion seems to exist between 
the adninistrators and teachers in regard to specific staff, development 
topics and educational programniing as related to Special Education and 
main- streaming. It was interesting to note that neither groip applied much 
aiphasis or weight to research activities. Consultation activities were 
given some priority by the teachers. 

CONCLUSION § DISCUSSION 
This study indicates that it is possible to devise an instrwnent 
which can have high reliability value whai it is used to match school 
psychological resources aid priorities of functions for ^e" psychologist and 
the consumer Cschool), Teachers' assimTptions about the school psychologist's 
ftmctions warrant investigation because of the influence these assimptions 
are likely to have on teachers' choices of pi^ils to refer to the psycho- 
logists, their rrceptiveness of his reconmendations^ and their readiness 
to enter into various -lands of working relationships with the psychologist 
In general, teacher responses to the questionnaire tended to reflect 
those opinions t*,ioh prevail in current professional literature about the 
school psychologist's role and indicated ajegreeof agreement bet^feen 



supervisory personnel and teachers as to the role and functions of the 
school psychologist. 

Analysis of the findings from such surveys wuld enable the school 
personnel to obtain mximm utilization of their school psychological 
resources. Tm agreCTent between groups might vary but there would be 
little difficulty in deciding what functions are to receive first priority. 
Utilization o£ such f indii^s could help xmiveTsxty trainers to: better 
prepare their product for the consider by matching a^ected fimctioning with 
various trainljig conponents of their progrfflii. 

It seans clearly, established that the selected 46 functions that a school 
psychologist might perfonn in Ms work^ represents m five areas of 
conpetence according to Green (1974), and could be placed imder each area- 
role model with a high degree of reliabiaity. The value to be gained from 
discovering role preference of teachers, adtainistrators, psychologists or 
other pi^il persomel mrkers would be in how the data would be utilized: " 
inqjlication for trainers of school ps)^hologists, CTployers of sdiool 
psychologists and establishing role fimctions for sdiool psychologists 
which meet the .needs of a school district are iiplied. Biphasis should not 
be placed on discussing our role but i^on how we can utilize tills infonnation 
for the in^rovOTient of delivering psychological services to students, parents 
and educators. 
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tabu: 1 



ITEM RANKINGS ON A SimVEY 
OF CONSU^ffiR EKPECTATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Item 



Rank 



Administrators 



Taachers 



!• Assist in the identification of indivi- 
duals for special programs such as the 
Edueable Mentally Retarded, deaf, or- 
thopadically handicapped^ and learning 
disorders, 3,5 

2, Pariodieal re-evaluations of children 

in apeelal progranis. 6,5 

3^ Assist in the identification of Trainable 
Mental! J Retarded children for school 
inclusion 3.5 

4. Evaluations of children for early 

entrance to school 40,5 

5, Individual counseling yttth students 16*5 

6* Group counseling with students 33.0 

?• Conducting psycho-educational diagnostic 

intarviews with students 16.5 

8, Provide a screening program for school 
readiness with appropriate reconmendations 

for educational programing of children 16.5 

9. Make recommendations for the educational 
progranming of children after completing 

an Individual psychological evaluation 3,5 

10. Participate in parent conferences with 
child ' s parents after a psychological 
evaluation 3,5 

11. Conferences with teachers and principals 
concerning results of an individual 
psychological evaluation 9,0 

12. Parent conferences to assist the parents 

in solving home related problems 16*5 

13. Conduct in-service education sessions 
for teachers in areas such as nature 
of psychological evaluations^ services 
of school psychologists, mental grofwth 

and intelligence, and use of group tests 9,0 



1,5 
7.0 

12,0 

38,5 
16,0 

32.5 

21,5 
18,0 

5*0 

1,5 
9.5 



9.5 
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TABLE 1 CContinued) 



ITEM RANKINGS ON A SURVEY 

OF coNSir^ffiR expectations 

FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Item 

14. Conduct. in-service education sessions 
for teachers in areas such as child 
development and principles of learning 

15. Conduct in-service education sessions 
for teachers in areas uich as teacher- 
student conmunication^ classroom 
meetings, assisting students to under- 
stand self and others , assessment 

of classroom climate , and mental 
health in the classroom 

16* Conduct in-service education sessions 
for teachers in areas of conducting 
parent'teacher conferences and working 
effectively with parents 

17* Conducting in-service education 
\. .sessions for teachers in areas of needs _ 
of handicapped children and handling 
the disturbed child in the classroom 

18* Conducting in-service education 
sessions for teachers in areas of 
classroom management 5 individual 
„ aa^^ of academic skill develop- 

ment with implications for instruction 
and development of behavior ial objectives 
and criteria based evaulations 

19. Consultant to school counselors 

20. Consultant to principals 

21. Consultant to teachers 

22. Consultant to central office 
administration 

23. Consultant on curriculum committees 

24. Conducting research projects in the 
school 

25. Liai son 'with the Mental Health Center 



Rank 



Adininistrators 



23.5 



Teachers 



25.0 



12.0 



19.5 



23.5 



25.0 



6.5 



8.0 



12.0 
23.5 
29.5 
16.5 

23.5 

29.5 

40.5 
23.5 



13,0 
23.0 
30.0 
11.0 

36.0 
36.0 

44.0 
14.5 
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TABLE X (Continued) 



ITEM RANKINGS ON A SURVEY 
OF CONSUMER ECTECTATIONS 
FOR SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



26, Liaison. with the Welfare Department 
and Children's Services 

27- LialsDci with comunity service organs- 

28* Identification of and assist in develop* 
ment of programs for gifted children 

29, Jtoklng presentaLions at PTA's and 
comauQity serviee organizations 

30* Conducting edueational psychology 
Information sessions with parents 

31, Conduetlng parent education workshops 
in children management 

32* Teach eouriss in psychology at the 
..... secondary level . . 

33, Making presentation in regular classes 
and at school club meetings 

34 p Give direct assistance to individual child ^ 
parent^ ov family in time of crisis ot 

disorientation 12*0 6*0 

35, Generate proposals and complete specific 

planningj writing, and follow through to , ■ 

obtain state or federal funds for 
research projects and programs for ajc-^ 

ceptional children ^33.0 28,0 

36* Be a eonsultant to the district group 

testing comittee 33*0 AO.q 

37. process order group testSs distirbuting 
. testing materials to teachers , and 
collecting and organizing answer sheets 

to be sent for scoring 38#5 ^S^q 

38* Train others to administer group testi 38*5 36*0 

39, Analyse and interpret group tests so as 
to make recoraiandacions for change in 

instructional techniques and methodology 23*5 28 
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TABUE 1 (Continued) 



ITEM EAOTCINGS ON A SURVEY 
OF CONSU>ER EC?ECTATI0NS 
TOR SCHOOL FSYCHOL^ISTS 



Rank 



Administrators Teachers 



A0» RacQfltfsendj plan and execute systeni- , 

wide g^oup tescing program ^ 36*0 41*0 

a* 

Al* Flan inipletfent district-wide 

prooedute for ^aslsting the learntng 
needs studerito and recommending 
strat^Sles for increasing learning 

a£flcl«ncy ' 16*5 19,5 

42. Coordi^^te ^itottm o£ the school in 

primafy mental health ^ork 23,5 '32,5 

43^ Assist in brtnging together students 
and t^^^heri vho can work together 

sost effectively 29*5 28,0 

A4^ Develop prograiP^ for exceptional 
ehlld^®^ within the mainstream 

a£ edueation 9*0 14.5 

45, Work elosely with a placement coraBittee 
that fecQiiBiiends a child for special 

education iervlces 1-0 3*5 

46, Counsel ^ith groups of basically 
sortual Adolescents using positive 
group interaction to aid mental health 

growth 43.0 38,5 

Kendall's tau ^ .7723 ^ 
Spearman*^ tho ^ ^9125 * 

II " _ — ■ - ■ - ~ ' ' . ' ■ ' ^ — ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

* p = < .001 
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SF:?;';' . ; TABLE II 



If . l^feLjor Functions as R^ik^ by Mministrators 



•ITEM 


RANK 


"45 


1.0 


1 


3.5 


3 


3.5 


9 


3.5 


. 10 


3.5 


2 


• 6.5 


17 


6.5 


11 


9,0 


13 


9.0 


44 


9.0 


15 


12.0 


^18 


12.0 
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^ ' ■ . TABLE III 

Jfej or Functions o£ School Psychologists as Ranked by Teachers 



ITEM 


RANK 


1 


1.5 


11 


1.5 


45 


3.5 


9 


3.5 


10 


- 5.0 


34 


6.0 


2 


7.0 






12 


9.5 


13 


9.5 


21 


11.0 


3 


12.0 
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